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As part of a desegregation plan in Detroit, teachers 
in recently desegregated schools were involved in an in-*service 
program designed to provide for equal instructional opportunity. One 
hundred fifty-eight elementary teachers, 99 middle scfcodl teachers, 
and 49 high school teachers vin 306 classrooms participated in the 
program. Teacher -^student interactions were examined in a series of 4 
way ANOYA tests. The report indicated that black students received a 
greater proportion of questions from teachers than did white 
students. They also answered fewer questions, received more criticism 
from teachers for their behavi\:>r, and had more self-"., vitiated 
questions or relevant comments. The results of the study indicated 
that hlack students and males received a greater proportion of the 
classroom interactions than did white students or females. Both male 
and female teachers acted in similar ways with males and females, A 
"cross*race»« effect between white teachers and their students was 
also noted, with black stud.ent& receiving a disproportionate number 
of interactions. Tables which present breakdowns of teachers' sex, 
race, grade level, and pat/terns of teacher-student interactions are 
included, (Author/JP) 
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Abstract 

Teacher Behavior in Desegregated Schools 

As part of the desegregation plan in the City of Detroit, teachers in 
recently desegregated schools were involved in an in--service program 
designed to provide for equal instructional opportunity in each of the 
involved classrooias. As part of this program teachers-student inter- 
action data were collected in each teacher's classroom using the 
Brophy^Good Interaction Systeiov These data were standardized for each 
cJ-assroom to produce an inde^ of the extent to which the allocation 
of instructional opportunities was proportionate to the distribution 
of students in the class. The results of this study indicated that 
Black students and males received a greater proporticr* of the class- 
room interactions than did white students or females, and that both . 
male and female teachers acted in very similar ways with male and 
female students. A *'crosG-race" effect between white teachers and 
their students was also noted, with Black students receiving a dis- 
proportionate number of interactions. 
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Teacher Behavior in Desegregated Schools 
Teacher-sCudent interactions in the classroom are at best un- 
even with some students receiving greater quantities of teacher 
contact than others (Good, 1970; Jackson & Lahaderne, 1967; Kranx, 
Weber & Fishell. Note 1; Mendoza, Good, & Brophy, Note 2). Several 
studies h. also shown some students to receive quantitatively , 
superior treatment from their teachers (Brophy & Good, 1970; deGroat 
& Thompson, 1949; Good & Brophy, 1972; Rist, 1970; Rowe, 1969; Silber- 
man, 1969)* As has been pointed out elsewhere (Good & Brophy, 1971)' 
previous investigators have consistently been able to demonstrate the 
effects of differential teacher behavior toward students differing on 
characteristics such as achievement level, sex or socio--&condmir. level. 
These kinds of studies acquire particular significance when extended 
to situations involving the variables of student and teacher race. 

Though the Brown vs. Board of ?:;ducation (1954) school desegre-- 
gation decision has had wide impact with regard to the integration of 
American schools for the purpose of providing, for equal educational 
opportunity, it continues to remain Kn unanswered question as to 
whether or not black and white children receive the same quantity and 
quality of instruction even though they are in the. same classroom. 
Previous research on a number of other student character ; 
they effect instruction, clearly, suggests that race may be . treme- 

ly important variable. Indeed, several studies have already examined 
the variables of teacher and student racial and. ethnic variables as 
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they influence the quantity and quality of classroom interaction 
(e.g* Byalick & Bersoff , 1974; Gay, Note 3; Jackson & Cosca» 197A; 
Rubovits & Ma-ehr, 1973; U.S, Civil Rights Commission, Note A). 

Rubovits and Maehr (1973) report what they call a "disturbing 
instance of white racispi" in that Black students in their sample were 
given less attention, were ignored more, praised less and criticized 
more than white students by the sample of white teachers. Their re- 
sults indicated that white students received far more attention in 
general than did the Black students. Using a sample of both white 
and Black teachers, Byalick and Bersoff, (1974) in their study of r»;- 
inforcement practices in integrated classrooms, fovnd that teachers 
reinforced opposite-raced children more frequently than they did 
children of their own race. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission (Note A) in a series of studies 
on the education of Mexican-American youth in the Southwest found 
disparities in teachers' behavior with Anglo and Chicane students in 
six of the categories on the Flanders System of Interaction Analysis 
and in each case the treatment was in the favor of the Anglo students 
.A study by Jackson & Cosca (197A) . using a modified version of the 
same observation system, supports these results by finding signifi- 
cant disparities in f-avor of Anglo vs. Chicago students on each of 
the following three variables: teachers' use of praise, acceptance or 
use of Anglo ideas, and number of questions directed toward students. 
In ^>6th of these sJtudies, Anglo and Mexican-American teachers were 
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both found to provide more favorable treatment to Anglo students than 
to those who were Mexican-American. 

Gay*s (Note 3) research on teacher behavior with Black and white 
Students dcmonstratod that all teachers acted si.inilarly in differ- 
entiating their verbal behaviors with Black and white students, that 
Black students did not participate as 'often as white students in 
class discussions, and that white students participated in more aca- 
demic and substantive ways, and received more encouragement and praise, 
from teachers, while Blacks participated more in procedural and be- 
havioral or discipline interactions. According to Gay (1975) it 
makes little difference whether teachers are. Black or white, or teach- 
ing elementary or secondary classes, they expect the qua-lity of white 
students* classroom participation to be better than. Black students' . 

Aware of the research findings which indicated student ethnicity 
to be a major determinant of teachers' expectations and interactional 
behaviors, and the results of a local survey (Detroit Public Schools, 
Note 5) suggesting that teachers did not believe that they had differ- 
ent expectations for Black. and white students, and . faced with a court- 
ordered desegregation plan to be Implemented in February, 1976, the 
Detroit Public Schools undertook a large scale in-service program 
through which it hoped to. insure the delivery of equal quality edu- 
cation to Black and white students alike. 

This In-Service Training Program for Detroit teachers in re- 
cently desegregated schools took place in four stages* During the 
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first stage, 1300 teachers from 80 schools attended, on a voluntary 
basis, one of five weekend meetings. The purpose of these meetings 
was to deal with the effects of teacher expectations, beliefs and 
attitudes on pupil behavior. More specifically, these meetings 
focused upon teaching in a multi-racial, multi-ethnic school system 
with presentations and exercises having knowledge and attitude as 
opposed to skill development objectives* The major purpose of these 
weekend workshops was to establish enough rapport between the teachers 
the meeting leaders, and coder-observers so that the teachers would 
be willing to participate in what was expected to be the major part 
of the treatment and allow themselves to be observed while teachinf^, 
a lesson, in their class;.^ 

Following these weekends, trained observers entered the class- 
rooms of the participating teachers and coded the Interaction between 
these teachers and their students. The participating teachers repre- 
sented all grade levels, kindergarten through 12th grade. The ob- 
servation system, a modified ver^sion of the Brophy-Good Interaction 

N 

Coding System (Brophy & Good, 1970), produced descriptive information 
on the natuze of this teacher-student interaction with specific in- 
formation concerning teacher questioning patterns, feedback 5 :hods, 
reinforcement and criticism patterns as well as indices of pupil be- 
havior and misbehavior, 

Following this initial observation these descriptive data were 
shared with each of the teachers as a way of describing to them the 



nature of their interaction with their students. Previous research 
by Good and Brophy (1974) has shown that this form of feedback can be 
very helpful in producing changes in teacher behavior where necessary. 

Following this ^edback coders then re-entered these classrooms . 
in order to make another obseivation of teacher-student interaction 
in an attempt to determire to what extent feedback to the teacher had 
effected their interaction patterns* The data reported in this study 
include only those collected during the first set of classroom 'ob- 
servations, and are descriptive interaction patterns in a multi-racial 
urban setting, as well as a set of pre--observations or baseline to be 

c 
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compared at a later time with tHe second set of observations collected 
after the feedback intervention aspect of the in-service program. 
Sample ^ ^ • - 

Usable data were obtained from 306 classrooms recently effected 
by the Detroit court-ordered desegregation.^^^This included the class- 
rooms of 158 elementary teachers, 99 middle school teachers and 49 
high school teachers. Onfe hundred and sixty-one oif these teachers 
were Black and 145 of the teachers were white, while 67 were male and 
239 were female. Table 1 presents a further breakdown of the teachers 
by sex, race and grade levels 
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The sample of teachers was heterogeneous in terms of age^ experience 
and. subject matter' taught. The average age of the teachers and years- 
of teaching experience were 37.48 years (S.D,=il.l5) and 12.04 years 
(S,l).=8'. 75) , respectively, ^^ite teachers tended to be older (x ag^-- 
40^83) than Black teachers (k age==34.97) and white teachers tended to 
have more year? of teaching experience (x=15^00 yrs.) than Black teach- 
ers (x=9.70 yrs.). UTiile subject matter taught, by teachers was not a 
major concern of this study, there was considerable variation in the 
academic subjects taught during the classroom observations. 
Da^t a Collection . 

All teachers who attended one .of the several weekend zings 
were approached by the trained coders who- i^e-re part of the v/eekend 
meeting staff to schedule an observational tine for the following 
week. The nature of the classroom observations was explained jto 
teachers as an opportunity to gain more knowledge about their class- 
room interaction patterns and instructional styles. Teachers were 
told that the data from individual observations could only be meaning- 
fully interpreted relative to each teachers* lesson goal and> that 

1 . ■ . ' 

the data were most meanii^gful to teachers only when collected during 

'ah uncont rived teacher-student lesson exchange. 

Coders went to teachers^ classrooms according to the prearranged 

schedule and were generally introduced by teachers to the students as 

^*someone wanting to observe the class" and were seated in an unob- 

strusive* position to the side of the classroom. After briefly 



familiarizing themselves with the classroom procedures and with the 
subject of discussion, the coders would record the date, subject 
matter, time, teacher sex and race, student sex-race composition in 
the class and begin to code teacher-^student verbal interactions. 

Only classroom observations of ten minutes or longer were in-- 

eluded' in the data analysis ♦ with the length of classroom obser- 
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vations ranging from 10 minutes to A3 minutes with a mean observation 
tine of 21,79 minutes and a standard deviation. of 6,55 minutes. 

The, observational instrument was a modified version of the Brophy- 
Good Dyadic Interaction Observation System (Brophy & Good, 1970). 
This system yields a variety of qualitative and quantitative measures 
of student-teacher interactions , separately recorded for each student 
in the class,/ The coding procedure was modified for this study in 
order to distinguish among behaviors associated with individual stu- 
dents of various ethnic groups. Only, public classroom behaviors di- 
rected to or from individuals of the class were coded. Each time an 
interaction was coded the sex and race of t^le student participating 
ill that interaction was also coded, 

While the Brophy-Good Dyadic Interaction System is generally ^ 
veil known, it should bfe pointed out that the system records three 
bat^ic types of teacher-student interactions. Categories *1-13 refer 
to academic response opportunities. Of the -academic response oppor- 
tunities, the number of process questions and the number of product 

■ .. . " • • • 

questions are categories of types' of teache|:^ questions. Process 

questions require students to verba^lly explain the problem-^solving ' 
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steps or strategies used in arriving at a conclusion, while product 
questions require a single word or short answer from students usually 
reporting facts from memory. 

Categories lA-18 refer to teacher questions or statements dealing 
with routine classroom management and procedures;, and categories 19-24 
refer to student initiated interaction. Most of the teaeher-scudent 
interactions variables are self --evident from their title'5* 

Reliability for the lA coders was obtained by having each of the 
observers code a 15 minute videotape recording of a fifth grade math 
lesson. While this was not the most desirable ^thod, it was the only 
one available for this particular study.. Reliability was computed as 
the number of agreements divided by the number of agreements plus dis- 
agreements plus omissions multiplied by 100 for each pair of observers 
The average reliability was 80%. Ttie primary reason for the low relia- 
\ bility was the difficulty encounterid by the observers in attempting 
to code the sex of the student. T^iis was particularly difficult be- 
cause the videotape camera was, situated in the back of the room and 
voice tone was often the only cue possible in obtaining the sex identi 
fication. Observers reported that they had no problems coding the 
race and sex variables in the classroom setting. 
Da ta Preparation and Analysis 

The raw data from, the Brophy-Go\>d Dyadic Interaction Observation 
System were modified to allow for the analysis of possible dispro-- 
portionate instructional opportunities among teachers and students of 
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dlffcreiic racial {;roups. Raw scores of each cacepory of si:udcnc jjcx 
and race were trans forrned into a standardized score barbed on that 
group's representation vithin a given obsicrvationa 1 category pro-- 
porcionnte to its ro'^^ resont a t ion of studentsS in the classroom. - The", 
standardised scoror. were ca 1 culatod . by usin.p, the folloultir^ fornHilai 

■ total Number of interactions Total Number of 
for variable in a c^'-'^n Students in the. 

student sex-race category Cla5,s 

Standard iaed Score - ■ . — ; yi --^^ ■ — 

Total Number of Inter-. Total Number of ■ 

actions fof Variable X ■ . Students in the 

sex-race category 

where variable x equals for example response opportunity -category such 

as product question,, '• - 

Calculations of these' standardized scores were done^ only in in- • 

stances' where a particular interaction observational category occurred 

■ 

during the classroom observations and where students of. ai particular 

sex-race category were^ present at that time. 

Re sults ' " • 

The effects of student and teacher i5ex and race, on teacher^student 
interactions were examined in a series of four~-way ANOVA tests. Five 
of the "student-teacher interaction categories were eliminated from 
the analyses, however, because the frequency of occurrence in be-- 
haviors in these categories was too low for meaningful statistical 
analysis. The categories .eliminated .were: teacher ignore student 
behavior, teacher non- intervene in student behavior, teacher praise 



s^^dont behavior, le-urhor srlect^Ki dif^clpline t:;^ ■ nt; bc- 

hiwior » tCxicher- er i t Ic i7.e :-.liia\:ni initiated I'st 
four wore non-acadcnvic ,studenc«t:%:.u:hor inlv ;.j.v:;>> while 

the fifth wols a sciideut-lnit late? i behavior. 

Tabic 2 shovs che number of standardised dependent variables 
(out of a total of 19) t'o> which each effect reachr?,d statistical sig- 
nificance (d<,05). T-o illustrate the impact of the various main 
effectf; and ir.^eractions , the binomial prv*)bab ill ties for obtaining N/19 
repeated significant tes-ts is also shown in Table- 2. (Tnis binomial 
probability should be interpreted cautiously, however . since, to a 
degree, tlic dependent variables were correlated with each other). ' 

Insert Tabic 2 About Here 

For the standardized variables/ the number of total main effects 
reaching, tf^e .OS level (11 of 19) was in itaelf sigv^if icant , based on 
the binoiitial ci eorcyn (p s^^OOOl) . . Qn the one-way . tests ^ sex and .race 
of student prc^e^d to be potent' classifying variables for nonacademic 
behaviors^ In every case where student s<?x was found to be a signi- 
ficant varin.rle. mates received a greater proportion of the variable 
than females » i*.g. » males rcceivec/ a greater proportion of product 
questions th n females). A similar consistency was found for the 
race variable, witn Black students engaging in instructional c ivi- 
ties' to a gr;\vcer extent than w|iite students on each dependent variable 
which was si..tiLiicgnt in the AU'OVA. 



The natueniatlcal computation of the standardized variables 
Guppressed differences betwctn teachers. The standardizing vas dene 
within each individual teacher ^s class rather than >^ • •^-^en classes 
of different teachers. VThere one standardized variable ^ w (or 

high) for a particular ir'tudent raccsex combination in a specific 
teacher's class, other r.tudLMM race-sex combinations for that variable, 
had to be high (or low) in roughly an equal but opposite direction. 
For any given st andardi::ed variable, after allowing for rounding and 
skewcwness errors, the nean for all possible student' race-sex combi- 
nations in any given teacher's class would be 1.0; thus, the A^^OVA 
tests would be unable to discern ai.-y significant main effects based 
solely on teacher sex or race. The tests could, of course, still de- 
tect interactions between student and teacher characteristics. The 
main statistical advantage of the standardized variable is t") provide 
an a.'-curate picture of the first order interaction effects in a way 
which controls for the variations in rate due solely to teacher charac 
ttri^itics* 

Two of the two-way interactions were significant often enough 
that the number of significant tests was in itself signif ica'nt : race' 
of student by race of teacher (7 of 19 tests significant, £^,0001 
u.'tder the binoriial theorem), and ra^ce of student by sex of teacher 
(!> jf 19 tests significant, £<. 002 under the binomial "theorem) • In 
both cases, the majority of the significant two-way interactions oc- 
curred in the academic response dependent measure variables 
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A sories of Newman-Keuls (Winter, 1971) contrast tests were per- 
formed on significant two-way interactions. These tests compared the 
differences between means for each of the six possible comparisons 
for the four groups entering into the si leant two-way Interactions. 

The results of these tests are ... Table 3. In 

general, they tend to show a "cross-racu. jct, with the. group means 

being lower for teachers of the same race as the student than for 
teachers of a different race from the student. AJ.1 of the significant 
results presented in Table 3 are on academic variables and . „ 
occurred on just three dependent variables: product questions, /student^ 
gave incorrect answer, and teacher gave answer. Newman-Keuls tests 
on the student behavioral and student initiative variables produced 
no significant results. 

Insert. Table 3 About Here 

The pattern of differences detected in the significant Newman- 
Keuls tests were almost universally present in all thirteen of the 
academic variables, even though the statistical tests were not. sig- 
nificant on all of them. The "cross race" means were almost always 
higher than the "same race" means. 

Discussion . 

Main effect analyses showed that where a malijt effect was slg- 
nif leant for race of student, in every case Black students receiued 
a greater proportion of the variable than white students. Thus Blacks 



received a greater proportion of product questions, gave' no response 
to more questions ♦ received more criticism from teachers for their 
behavior, had more self-initiated questions or relevant comments, were 
the recipients of greater teacher non-acceptance of a student question 
or response and received moro ' -.n vdback to a student ' 

or ponse. This findj. . . . -U with the results pre- onted 

by Gay (1974) and by Rubbvits and Maehr (1973) which showed that white 
students received far more attention from teachers than Black students. 
In the Rubovits and Maehr (1973) study the teachers were all white pre- 
service teachers whereas the teachers in this sample were all working 

teachers of which 53% were Black, In most classroom studies where 

■ r . 

race has been an important variable the effects have not been ar ^ ::ed 
in terms of student race - g. Barnes, No 6; 3yalick a Bersof. 974) 
and few other studies ex* to clarify iiosc onflictlpg results 
Clearly more data will b^ ::eded before this effect ia understoo: 
The main effect ana Ls of the sex variable showed that raal 
students received a greater proportion of instruction than female 
students. This was true for each of the following ./I2 cases in which, 
statistical significance ;^7as obtained: product questions, studentn not 
volunteering, students did volunteer, student: gavdt correct answer^ 
studer t gave incorrect anwer, teacher criti^rlse^^ student ..answer , 

■ • ■ 

teacher asks a new quei£.-ir teacher criticizes behavior, student asks 
a question or makes a r. ant response, studen^ asks an irrelevant 
question or makes an irrelevant response, teacher doesn't accept a 
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student question or response, and teacher gives feedback to a student 
question or response. These results are highly consistent with those 
obtained by Good, Sikes & Brophy (1973), The variables on which sig- 
nificance was obtained also illustrates that male students both initi- 
ated more instructional contact from teachers and that teachers initi- 
ated more instructional contact with m-^ ■ . i;han v;ith females. 

The lack of any significant 2-way interactions involving the 
teacher sex and student sex variables suggests clearly that while male 
and female students behr've differently in the classroom that male and 
female teachers treat male and cmale students r.l.milarly* Thus the 
same pattern of greater acti y / :~.ies occurs in the classrooms of 
both male and fem;^le teachers , t" same pattern which has been 
shown to occur repeatedly wi: i- • teachers (Good, Sikes & Brophy, 
1973) also occurs with male teo' her The arguments of some educators 
calling for the sexual balancirc t -^aching staffs based upon che 
notion of a^fferential tea^h^ . r as a function of teacher and 

student sex variables (Grambs '^^ tje-, 1966;.. .McNeil, 1964; Peltier, 
1968) derives no support fror • recent data. 

Analysis of the vace of by race of student inters., lion 

showed that Rlack stuc^cnts oi hir.> eachers as compared with , lite 
students of white teachers re. iu reater proportions of the follow- 
ing variables: product questions, - ent gave inr.^rrect answer and 
teacher repeated the question. _ of the other possible inter- 

actions no significant different ore obtained suggesting that on ^ 



the whole the interaction patterns between Black and white teachers 
and Black and white students are far more similar than they arc differ- 
ent. Similar findings have been reported by other researchers - (e. g. 
Barnes, 1973 ; Mangold, 1^7^ ) wherein they report that only a very 
small number of significant differences were observed iu the inter- 
action of Leacher and student races. 

It is the case however, that the *'cross race pattern" found m 
the significant No\^an-Keuls tests were universally present, though 
not significant in all of the thirteen academic variables. This 
pattern should be more closely examined in /future research in this area 
as it is consistent with the f indings' of other research (Brown, Payne, 
Lankewigh & Cornell, 1970; Byalick & Bersoff, 1974) . One.possible 
explanation for its occurrence in this study would be the possibility 
that i;hite teachers overcompensated in their interactions with Black 
children in an attempt to make the patterns appear to be equal. Though 
the teachers did not know the dejtails of the observation system or 
the particulars of vrhat' the observers were looking at, surely they had 
the expectation, that in recently desegregated schools, the instruction- 
al opportunities presented in t:he .classroom should be proportionately 
distributed among Black and white equally.' 

■ ■ ' V ' ' ^ ■ . " 

The race of teacher, sex of sttident interaction resulted in the 
finding that Black students of female teachers received more product 
questions than white students of 'female teachers and that Black 
students of female teachers gave jnore correct answers tbau did Black 
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students of male teachers. Because of t a small number of effects 
which, were found to be significant concerning the interaction of these 
variables- the authors suggest that not too much importance ought to 
be attached to these reoults unless they are replicated by further 



studies. . ' 

I Because the number of sicnificant effects were lower than chance 
as ^Idetemiined by the binomial theorem none of the means in the other 
signii" leant interactions were subjected to post hoc comparisons. . , 
Thus when looking at the patterns oi classroom interaction as a function 
of race and sex of student, sex. of student and race o^n teacher and 
race and sex of teacher, the interaction patterns appear to be 'indis- 
tinguishable . / 

Tht: resul'-:s of this: study clearl*'^ indicated that Black students 
and males received a greater proporti n of the classroom interactions 
than did white ^;r.udents or females; t . -t both male and female teachers 
acted in very si", lar ways with male aud female students; and that 
there exists the possibility of a **cross race" effect between whit ^ 
teachers and their students with Black students receiving more, than 
their fair shra'ci of the interaction^ , 

■ ■ '■■ \ ■■■■ ■ 

On the whole these results present a very mixed bag. On the 

one hand, one 'doev not find W blatant kind of discrimination either in 

terms of sex or race discrimination; on the otheir hand marly of the 

findings which wr: obtained are important enough in terms of the 

educational and 5^c- ietal consequences to be of concern to educators, 
parents and restiar ners alike. N 
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1, Distribution of Teachers in 








Sex, Race And Grade 

. 


Level 

f 




• 


Grade Level 


Black 


IZl 




\^ites 






Males 


Femal§s 


Males 


; Females 


Totals s 


Elementary 
(Kdg-5th) 


3- 


84 


11 


1 60 


158 


Middle School 
(6th-8th) 


12 


40 


22 


1 25 : 

. _« — 


r 

99 


High School 
(9th-i2th) 




18 


15 


\ 

\ , .12 

1 


49 


Totals 


4 . 


142 


48 




306 
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Table 3' 
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Statistlcallly Significant Comparisons 
■ On the Newnan-Keuls Tests 



i 



DEPENDENT 



GROUP WITH 



d.f. 



8ig. 



PRODUCT QUESTION'S 



Wm TEACilERS 



mm STUuEi^is 



3.753 , 4,1122 



.05 



Wm TEACHERS 
WHITE STUDHrS. 



WtilTE TEACHERS v. 1,984 . . . 4,871 , .05; 
BUCK STUDENTS 



REPEATED QUESTION 



l^ilTE TEACHERS 
WilTE STUDENTS 



WHITE STUDENTS." 



3.726 4,589 



.05 



PRODUCT QUESTIONS TEl'iALE TEACHERS FEHAIE' TE, JIERS 

, BLACK STUDENTS 



3.764 3,1122 .05 
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COHRECT /\NSWER 



.MALE TEACHERS 
BLACK STUDENTS 



FEHALE TEACHERS 
BLACK STUDENTS' 



3.805 ^,1116 ■ • .05 



